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is wrongly stated. Of its terms two totally different accounts are 
given. The Court of Common Pleas is abolished, and the long 
account of its terms is therefore useless. The Police Court of Suffolk 
is not merged in the Superior Court. 

We will now take a few instances at random from other States. It 
seems that polygamy is lawful in California. " On the death of the 
husband, one half of the common property shall go to the surviving 
wife." How if two or more survive? In Georgia, "the remedy by 
ca. sa. is abolished as an incident of St." Whether this abbreviation 
denote Saint, Street, or Statute, the sentence is equally obscure. In 
Texas we have " Stay Laws. There is no stay law in force in 
Texas now." We should admire this terse and epigrammatic state- 
ment of the law, were the idea not stolen from the Natural History of 
Pontoppidan, whose famous chapter on the snakes of Norway runs 
thus : '• There are no snakes in Norway." 

If a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, this book is most danger- 
ous, not to say incendiary. But when that little is, as here, mixed up 
past distinction with a vast amount of ignorance, we know not what 
epithet to apply to the compound. Our advice to lawyers, merchants, 
and booksellers is, if this be commercial law, make the most of it. 



5. — Suburban Sketches. By William D. Howells. New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. 1871. 12mo. pp. 234. 

Mr. Hovvells's new volume will confirm and extend the fame he 
had already acquired by the singular delicacy of his genius, and the 
respect which he shows for it in the fastidious purity of his style. It 
is wonderfully easy reading, because it is graded with such consummate 
skill. But there is profound feeling here, and humor so subtile, so 
evanescent, that it suggests itself by indirections, as it were, and 
dominates all our associations like a faint perfume that is and is not, 
and yet possesses us wholly with its indefinable charm. These are 
poems, we say to ourselves, and wonder where the rhyme is which yet 
we do not miss. Yes, truly, these are poems, if the supreme gift of 
the poet be to rim the trivial things of our ordinary and prosaic 
experience with an ideal light. Here is something of that gracious 
ease of Chaucer, which cost him so much pains. In " Mrs. Johnson " 
and " My Doorstep Acquaintance " we have studies of character that 
remind us of those etchings of the old masters that seem so careless, 
but which, the more we study them the more they persuade us of 
patient observation and training, and tease the imagiuaiion with those 
hints of power " where more is meant than meets the eye." There is 
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a refinement in these sketches which only the few can appreciate, and a 
breadth of sympathy which includes the many in its benign circle. 
Let us make the most of Mr. Howells, for in the midst of our vulgar 
self-conceits and crudenesses, and noisy contempt of those conventions 
which are the safeguards of letters, and the best legacy of culture, we 
have got a gentleman and artist worthy to be ranked with Hawthorne 
in sensitiveness of observation, with Longfellow in perfection of style. 



6. — The Decline of the Roman Republic. Br Geotcge Long. 
London: Bell and Dalby. 18G9. Vol. III. pp. xxv, 483. 

The materials for the history of the early part of the decline of the 
Roman Republic are surprisingly scanty. That period is neither illus- 
trated by Livy nor illuminated by the philosophy of Polybius. The 
Roman wrote of it, but what he wrote is lost ; and the Greek was dead 
before the change in the great Republic of antiquity had assumed such 
proportions as could have attracted his attention. The forces were 
actively at work in his time that were to bring about, as their ultimate 
result, the substitution of the imperial polity for that oligarchical rule 
which had triumphed over the genuis of Hannibal, and then ruined the 
state it had saved; but at the supposed date of the death of Polybius, 
though the Gracchan troubles had occurred, and were in part at least 
matter of history, there were no clear indications of that change which 
was to have so great an influence on all subsequent times. The writers 
to whom we are indebted for such knowledge as we have of the first 
period of that change were either dull men of the class of chroniclers, 
or partisans in the later period of the conflict, or historians who lived 
so long after the events of which they wrote, and under circumstances 
so different, that they had nothing like a just comprehension of their 
subject. That distance in time which ordinarily is so favorable to the 
work of historical criticism was of little service to the writers last 
mentioned, because their training and their mode of thought had unfit- 
ted them to appreciate the state of affairs in the Roman Republic dur- 
ing the century that elapsed between the destruction of Carthage and 
the battle of Munda. An Englishman of to-day can write of the great 
struggle of which his country was the scene during the seventeenth 
century no less intelligently than it could have been treated by the 
ablest of the contemporaries of Sancroft and Sidney, and far more 
impartially, because the political education of Englishmen through- 
out the intervening period has kept alive the spirit of the seventeenth 
century ; and the English parties of this time are, as we may say, lin- 
eally descended from those that acknowledged the lead of Hampden and 



